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vention of a priest, and could be dissolved in express
defiance of the canons. These two institutions,
Civil Marriage and Divorce, were incorporated in
the law of France in September 1792. They are
characteristic of the new democracy, and mark a
stage in the growth of the Secular State.2

Seldom has a political assembly embarked on a
more momentous course than did the Constituent
Assembly when it agreed to accept those rules as
to payment, discipline, and regulation of the Church
which are known as the Civil Constitution of the
Clergy. There is always a democratic side to the
Roman Catholic Church, and in the first ecstasies
of revolutionary excitement the sympathies of the
village cures, who were drawn for the most part
from the peasantry, were influenced rather by the
miseries of the class to which they belonged than
by the traditions of the profession into which
they had been promoted. The cure had his own
grievances, and those no less bitter and substantial
than the grudges of the artizan or the peasant. He
worked at starveling wages while the honey went
to the drones. Proposals to reduce the great
ecclesiastical establishments, to bring down the pride
of the bishop or abbot, to restore the tithe to its
proper purpose, and even to mulct the general revenues
of the Church, provided the surplus were more
equitably distributed, would have commanded a
large measure of assent among the lower clergy.
But the Civil Constitution of the Clergy drove hard
through some of the intimate convictions of the
Church. No scrupulous Catholic could accept an
arrangement devised to sever the connection of the
Church with Rome, or assent to the view that a